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REDS IN RELIGION 

The quiet that settled on the “Reds in religion” front 
after President Eisenhower on July 8 put out the fire 
ignited by J. B. Matthews’ charges (Am. 7/18, 25) was 
shattered again on September 11. On that date the 
House Un-American Activities Committee released the 
transcripts of the hearings it held last July on “Com- 
munist activities in the New York area.” 

The witnesses who gave testimony involving Protes- 
tant ministers in Communist affiliations were three ex- 
Communists. Benjamin Gitlow joined the American 
Communist party when it was formed in 1919 and was 
expelled in 1929, at which time he was general secre- 
tary. He is, of course, a very well-known ex-Commu- 
nist, but his testimony was only general. Joseph Zack 
Kornfeder was more precise. He also joined the party 
in 1919. He left in 1934, having been (according to his 
testimony ) a district organizer, for two years in charge 
of CP labor-union activities nationally, and a member 
of the central committee. Manning Johnson’s party 
membership extended from 1930 to 1940. From 1934 
or 1985 he was a member of the CP’s national trade- 
union commission and of the national Negro commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Kornfeder was first questioned about what he 
had learned regarding Communist anti-religious stra- 
tegy during his schooling in Moscow. This line of ques- 
tioning led to his allegation that some 600 American 
Protestant clergymen are secret members of the party, 
that 2,000 more are “pretty close to the machine” and 
that some 3,000-4,000 are “among the fellow-traveling 
category.” The testimony of the other witnesses tended 
to duplicate these estimates. 


As a matter of fact, Mr. Kornfeder’s information was 
not too conclusive because, as he said, “my assignment 
was not infiltration in religion.” He felt “sure that the 
party base [i.e., actual membership] among the minis- 
ters is rather narrow.” He based his estimates of mem- 
bership in fronts on such evidence as ministerial signa- 
tures to a “Communist-sponsored petition in behalf 
of the Rosenbergs.” 

Episcopal Bishop De Wolfe of Long Island has 
estimated that Communist and pro-Communist clergy- 
men in his diocese might have run to about three per 
cent. The figures now made public, like those Dr. 
Matthews produced, run to about the same percentage 
of Protestant clergymen nationally. There is some 
guesswork involved in reaching these figures. 


It is hard to evaluate the testimony of witnesses 
about individual ministers (perhaps fifteen) of whose 
Communist affiliations they speak from personal 
knowledge. When pressed, they sometimes admit they 
are more certain in some cases than in others. Still, 
it is difficult to see how they could be mistaken about 
personalities on whom they all agree. In the case of 
fronts, of course, the question of an individual’s per- 
spicacity arises. If the accused will confront the com- 
mittee, the record can be clarified. It surely should 
be—even though it often deals with events of years ago. 
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Housing for Washington’s Negroes 

The September Housing Leiter of the Washington 
Housing Association, in a brief discussion of housing 
for Negroes in the capital, finds serious deficiencies, 
yet many hopeful signs. Negroes, who rose from being 
one-fourth of the city’s population in 1940 to one-third 
in 1950, occupy about 60 per cent of its substandard 
and overcrowded housing units. Some 7,400 Negro 
dwellings either have no toilet or depend on outside 
facilities. More than 6,000 have no bathtub or shower. 
On the other hand, owner-occupancy among non- 
whites increased 150 per cent between 1940 and 1950, 
as against 27 per cent for whites. Negroes are finding 
it possible to live in some formerly all-white neighbor- 
hoods, and a number of apartment houses are open 
to mixed occupancy. This makes it easier for Negroes 
who can afford it to live in decent houses. The chief 
advance has been in public housing. Where a year 
ago there was only one integrated public-housing proj- 
ect in the capital, six are now open to both Negroes 
and whites, and it has been decided to extend this 
policy to all public housing in Washington. Our na- 
tional capital, which is also the unofficial capital of 
the free world, is coming to look more convincing as a 
“showcase of democracy.” 


Native migrants: U. S. democracy’s shame 

The gravity of the “wetback” problem has often 
been explored editorially by this and other publica- 
tions. Lest preoccupation with the use of illegally- 
entered Mexican labor divert attention from the plight 
of our own army of migrants, Allan Keller of the N. Y. 
World-Telegram, beginning Sept. 7, toured the North 
Atlantic seaboard and from weeks of investigation of 
New Jersey, Delaware and New York labor camps 
painted a shocking picture of the plight of native mi- 
grants. For Easterners who look on this national scan- 
dal as belonging only to the West and Southwest and 
for all who know the frightening reality only through 
the bloodless words of endless formal reports, Mr. Kel- 
ler’s story should be an eye opener. Negroes from 
Florida and Georgia, he says, are packed onto trucks 
like chickens in crates and shipped north under condi- 
tions that would bring down the Federal law if they 
were cattle. Arrived weeks too soon to begin harvest- 
ing beans and tomatoes and potatoes because the la- 
bor contractor gets paid to have them on hand early, 
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they are in debt before they begin their backbreaking 
stoop work. Acknowledging honorable exceptions, Kel- 
ler tells the now familiar tale of rows of torn tar-paper 
shacks, densely crowded rooms and people sleeping 
on filthy, lumpy mattress slabs. There’s no running 
water. Outdoor privies serve more people than decency 
allows. Filth is everywhere. Mother-workers have to 
lock little children in jalopies or shacks till sundown 
releases them from the fields to cook for their families, 
often over outdoor stove-pits. Unscrupulous hucksters 
prey on the bone-weary women. These native migrants 
are American democracy’s shame. 


Vinson’s successor and fair trade 

Among the groups standing tiptoe to see who suc- 
ceeds Chief Justice Vinson are the embattled defenders 
of fair trade. Among the 300 and more cases on the 
Supreme Court’s docket—many of which will be heard 
in the approaching session—is another Schwegmann 
case, this time testing the constitutionality of the 
McGuire Act. The first Schwegmann case was a smash- 
ing victory for the anti-fair-traders. With Chief Justice 
Vinson on the majority side, the court held that State 
fair-trade laws could not, under Federal enabling legis- 
lation, give manufacturers the power to sue “non- 
signers” for selling below the fixed minimum resale 
price (Am. 1/26/52, pp. 440-2). In other words, unless 
retailers signed agreements with manufacturers to 
observe a minimum resale price, they could with im- 
punity sell below that price. That decision doomed fair 
trade, because if non-signers were free to shade prices, 
signers would have to meet the competition or go out 
of business. To plug this gaping loophole in the law, 
the last Congress passed the McGuire Act. Now the 
same John Schwegmann, operator of two supermarkets 
in New Orleans, is intent on destroying the McGuire 
Act. Enjoined under the Louisiana fair-trade law from 
selling the drug products of Eli Lilly & Co. below a 
fixed price, Schwegmann has appealed to the Supreme 
Court to set aside the injunction and to find the 
McGuire Act unconstitutional. What the court decides 
will have serious implications for many of the nation’s 
several million small businesses; and what it decides 
may greatly depend on the ideas of Chief Justice Vin- 
son’s successor. 
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Anti-church violence in Yugoslavia 

The systematic acts of violence directed in recent 
months against Catholic leaders in Yugoslavia became 
a vivid reality in the minds of five American tourists 
on Sept. 8. While passengers aboard the regular ship 
plying between Split and Dubrovnik, they saw a priest, 
identified as Rev. Pavel Porsa, manhandled by two 
different mobs. Father Porsa, who is rector of the 
Dubrovnik Cathedral and ranks after Bishop Butorac, 
was brought on board at the island of Portula under 
a hail of rotten eggs and vegetables. He received a 
similar welcome from another crowd when the ship 
reached Dubrovnik, according to these eyewitnesses, 
who included Rev. William D. Larkin, director of 
Catholic Charities for the Duluth Diocese. What had 
provoked this planned demonstration has not been re- 
ported, but the episode conforms to reports of a recent 
Yugoslav Communist policy decision. At a meeting 
which took place in the middle of June on the island 
of Brioni, presided over by Tito himself, the Yugoslav 
central committee of the party issued instructions to 
local secretaries ordering them to impede the bishops 
from making their pastoral visits, using any means 
necessary, including violence. These measures were 
adopted in retaliation for the bishops’ opposition to the 
establishment of Government-sponsored “priests or- 
ganizations.” They are not limited to Catholic prelates, 
as it has been reported that Orthodox Bishop Kostic in 
Bosnia has been driven from his diocese, while Ortho- 
dox Bishop Kroulj of Sarajevo has been attacked by 
mobs during a pastoral visit. These two church leaders 
had played a leading role in rejecting Communist pro- 
posals for the formation of such priests organizations 
among the Orthodox clergy. 


Diplomatic peace with Bulgaria? 

The State Department is “considering” the question 
of resuming diplomatic relations with Communist Bul- 
garia, ruptured since Feb., 1950. On Sept. 8, Premier 
Vulko Chervenkov dropped a broad hint in Sofia that 
he would like to see a “normalization” of U. S.-Bul- 
garian official contacts. From the viewpoint of the 
United States, however, there are more reasons against 


this than in favor of it. In the first place, the rupture 


was provoked by the Bulgarian regime itself through 
its attacks upon the American Minister, Donald R. 
Heath. The Communists must now feel they made a 
mistake in forcing the issue, but the break once hav- 
ing been made, this country need be in no hurry to 
repair it. In addition, since 1950 Bulgaria is under in- 
dictment in the United Nations for violations of the 
human-rights clauses of the 1946 peace treaties. The 
UN voted an additional inquiry which is still under 
way. That action had followed the sentencing on 
March 8, 1949 of a number of Protestant clergymen. 


Four leading members of the Supreme Council of 


United Protestant Churches of Bulgaria were con- 
demned to life imprisonment. More recently, on Oct. 3, 
1952, the Catholic Bishop Bossilkov and three priests 
were sentenced to death on assorted charges of “trea- 
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son” and “espionage.” On this occasion the State De- 
partment declared that the Bulgarian Government had 
once again proved “how justly its vicious tyranny de- 
serves the condemnation of free men everywhere.” 
These are issues upon which an understanding must 
be reached before diplomatic relations with Bulgaria 
can be resumed. 


Khrushchev on Soviet agriculture 

The headlines in the American press on Nikita S. 
Khrushchev’s new plan, published in Moscow on 
Sept. 13, to boost Soviet livestock production empha- 
sized his election to the post of first secretary of the 
Communist party's central committee. This means 
that he is in control of the party apparatus, as Stalin 
was when Lenin died in 1924. Last March, soon after 
Malenkov succeeded Stalin, the new boss “gave up” his 
control of the party secretariat. It now looks as if 
Khrushchev may have risen to the No. 2 spot in 
Moscow, ahead of the older Molotov, though the 
latter still outranks him in published lists of the party’s 
Praesidium. More important than personalities, how- 
ever, are the data on which Khrushchev based his 
new agricultural program. Despite its vast expansion 
in population, military power and industrial produc- 
tion, the Soviet Union has allowed production of 
livestock to lag: 


USSR Livestock: 1916-1953 (in millions) 
1916 1928 1988 1953 





ae 60.6 705 632 616 
een 299 26.0 306 29.0 
HONSES. ....... 35.8 196 17. 14.7('51) 


Sheep, goats.. 113.0 146.7 102.5 130.0 


The United States, with a population only two-thirds 
that of the USSR, had 88 million head of cattle and 
63.9 million pigs in 1952. Khrushchev, who led the 
1950 drive for supercollective farms, is now trying 
to arouse the “material interest” of Russian farmers 
by adjusting Soviet agriculture to the type of “money 
economy” (“commodity circulation”) Stalin blessed 
in his lengthy Feb. 1, 1952 “Remarks on Economic 
Questions” confronting Soviet economists. In our con- 
cern to keep outproducing the Soviets industrially, 
let’s not fail to recognize how much we owe to our 
farmers. 


No adventuring for Britain’s unionists 

Perhaps the best way to summarize the 85th annual 
conference of the British Trade Unions Congress is 
to observe that it again revealed British workers and 
labor leaders, for all their historic, official support 
of “socialism,” as mostly hard-headed, bread-and- 
butter trade unionists. At the week-long meeting on 
the Isle of Man, Sept. 7-12, between the customary 
speeches, the delegates spent their time debating 
and voting down resolutions sponsored by Bevanites 
and the few Communists who have managed to main- 
tain beachheads in the TUC. The fate of two of 
these resolutions—one dealing with domestic policy, 


« the other with foreign policy—indicates which way 


the winds blew off the Isle of Man. With Communist 
support, the Bevanites plumped for “neutralism,” 
with Britain heading some sort of nebulous coalition 
that would take an independent stand between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. Being practical men, 
the delegates voted down the “third-force” fantasy 
by a 5-to-2 majority. They had no more patience 
with doctrinaire attempts to commit TUC to an 
expanded program of nationalizing key industries. 
A spokesman for the majority observed that the 
nationalization already achieved had not notably 
improved the lot of the worker, and that in any 
event British voters could no longer be stirred up 
over the issue. Since there was no bread-and-butter 
advantage to the unions and no political profit to 
the Labor party in pushing for more nationalization, 
the delegates approved a “go slow” policy. The fact 
that the trade unions dominate the British Labor 
party, numerically and financially, indicates that the 
party’s October convention will likely parallel, ideo- 
logically, the conference on the Isle of Man. 


Economic realism and social progress 

Economic realism, the science of the attainable, is 
shifting emphasis on some programs of economic re- 
form. Involved is a willingness to take a harder look 
at social goals in terms of underlying economic reali- 
ties. These include a careful calculation of available 
resources of time, manpower, materials and capital. 
They also mean facing up to costs in terms of alterna- 
tives which have to be sacrificed in order to gain the 
social goals decided upon. Finally, they mean acknowl- 
edging that among the motives that move men are 
such self-interests as freedom to choose one’s work, to 
develop one’s enterprise, to cultivate one’s own prop- 
erty, to make a profit. Our columns this week bear 
witness to increased concern for these hard realities. 
First is Khrushchev’s confession that the collective 
farm has failed and his concessions to the “material 
interestedness” of the peasants by increasing their fi- 
nancial incentives. A second is the refusal of the Brit- 
ish Trade Unions Congress to support further doctrin- 
aire nationalizing of industry. TUC also acknowledged 
that labor has to step up productivity and questioned 
the timeliness of general wage increases. The Aden- 
auer victory is due in great measure to the Chancellor's 
success with a modified policy of a free-market econ- 
omy. Finally, down under, Australia’s Liberal Govern- 
ment, despite the strength shown by the Socialist op- 
position in the May general elections, continues to act 
on the belief that the public endorses its fight against 
inflation by balancing the budget. Announcing big tax 
cuts for the 1953-54 budget, Sir Arthur Fadden, Fed- 
eral Treasurer, said the Australian Government recog- 
nizes that tax cuts will make wages more worth earn- 
ing and will provide needed inducement to increased 
effort and efficiency and encourage saving for indus- 
trial expansion. Economic realism is a foundation of, 
not a barrier to, social progress. 
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Chicago—Democrats who met here to welcome Adlai 
Stevenson home and pay $100 a plate to enrich the na- 
tional party treasury had no hungry, down-at-heel, out- 
of-power look about them. They were chipper and 
cocky. They showed their belief that the Durkin resig- 
nation, the four-per-center disclosures, farm-belt com- 
plaints, etc., are providing a solid basis for an aggres- 
sive Democratic campaign in 1954. 

The rowing on the North-South issue didn’t measure 
up to predictions. There were a few family quarrels 
here and there; but, as one leader said, it wouldn’t be 
the Democratic party if that were not the case. There 
was some smoke-filled-room talk about getting a new 
national chairman to replace Stephen Mitchell, hand- 
picked by Mr. Stevenson last year, but nothing came of 
it. Many party leaders agree Mr. Mitchell has done an 
exceptionally fine job in most respects and has re- 
established a standard of solid integrity at the top of 
the party in Washington. 

As for Harry Truman elbowing Mr. Stevenson or 
Mr. Stevenson elbowing Mr. Truman for the honor of 
being No. 1 Democrat, there was none of it. There’s 
solid reason to believe Mr. Truman might have wished 
to see some things done differently and believed— 
fairly recently, at any rate—that Frank McKinney 
would be a better chairman than Mr. Mitchell. But he 
said publicly that he considered Mr. Stevenson the No. 
1 Democrat of the country and gave no sign of raising 
any intra-party battle issues. 

Every indication is that Mr. Stevenson will be an 
active national leader of his party, and that his popu- 
larity among top Democrats around the country is still 
great. Certainly it is greater than that of the defeated 
Republican candidates after the last three elections— 
Mr. Willkie in 1940 and Governor Dewey in 1944 and 
1948. Whether he wants another shot at the Presidency 
may be something he hasn’t answered in his own mind. 
James A. Farley’s frequent observation that nobody 
likes to give up power and high position, applied to 
this case, certainly suggests that Mr. Stevenson prob- 
ably will make one more bid. But other possible bid- 
ders were on the scene here, too—Senator Kefauver, 
Gov. Mennen Williams of Michigan, Senator Monroney 
of Oklahoma. 

As for the North-South split, it is something basic 
that will have to be grappled with sooner or later, or 
there will be another row at the 1956 Democratic con- 
vention like those in the previous conventions. Civil 
rights are still the root of remaining bitterness, of 
course, but there’s a fair chance the Supreme Court 
decision next year in the South Carolina segregation 
case might have a good deal to do with the way the 
Democrats handle their civil-rights split. 

CHARLES LUCEY 
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UNDERSCORINGS 
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Assumption College, Worcester, Mass., which had 10 
of its 12 buildings reduced to shambles in 90 seconds 
by the New England tornado of June 9, is reopening 
this fall. Among its more urgent needs are textbooks 
and reference works in the fields of literature, the so- 
cial sciences and natural sciences. These perished in 
the complete destruction of the living quarters of the 
Assumptionist Fathers who conduct the college. Con- 
tributions of money or books may be sent to the code 
address of the college reconstruction fund, ACORF, 
Worcester. 

pw The Daughters of Mary, Help of the Sick, a reli- 
gious congregation founded in 1935 by Rev. Edward 
F. Garesché, S.J., to help the work of the Catholic 
Medical Mission Board, is sending its first group to the 
mission fields. Four sisters are going to Okinawa. 
While its work up to the present has been chiefly the 
securing of medical supplies for poor and needy mis- 
sions, the sisterhood has always looked forward to the 
time when its members would go into the mission 
fields. 

pw A correspondent reminds us that it is time to be 
thinking about religious Christmas cards, and sug- 
gests writing to one of the following: Pio Decimo 
Press, Box 53, Baden Sta., St. Louis 15; Liturgical 


‘Press, Collegeville, Minn.; Berliner and McGinnis, 


Nevada City, Calif.; Designs for Christian Living, 301 
E. Armour St., Kansas City, Mo.; Conception Abbey 
Press, Conception, Mo. 

p> James M. Shea, who in the Aug. 8 Feature “X” de- 
scribed the tape-recording and film-strip “package lec- 
tures” circulated by Dr. and Mrs. Alfred J. Berger of 
Cincinnati, writes that the Bergers have received more 
than fifty requests for lectures as a result of the article. 
While naturally pleased, they feel, however, that a 
more profitable reaction would be for enterprising |o- 
cal groups to “go and do likewise.” 

pB Preaching at a Labor Day Mass in Kansas City, 
Mo., Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara said that it is “a dis- 
grace for which all of us are responsible” that nowhere 
in the metropolitan area of Kansas City is there “an 
accredited and properly equipped hospital to which a 
Negro doctor can take a private patient for care.” He 
urged that “intelligent Negro doctors” no longer be 
denied “the opportunity of employment in their skilled 
profession.” “Sacred Scripture,” he reminded his hear- 
ers, “bids us honor the labor of the physician.” 

p> The University of Wyoming is offering in the com- 
ing year thirteen credit courses on the Bible and other 
religious subjects. Nine hours of credit in religious 
subjects are acceptable toward a degree . . . The Uni- 
versity of Virginia is adding an undergraduate degree 
with a major in religious education. Its Department of 
Religion now offers seventeen courses. C.K. 
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All out in Indo-China 


With the Korean truce but a few weeks old, the war 
in Indo-China has become the principal immediate 
military concern of the United States. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles indicated as much before the 
American Legion convention on September 2, when he 
threatened the Chinese Communist regime with “grave 
consequences” if it embarked on an act of aggression 
in Indo-China. As further proof of our determination 
to put a victorious end to France’s seven-year anti- 
Communist struggle in Asia, a week later the National 
Security Council recommended that we pour $800 
million in aid into Indo-China during the coming year. 

If we follow through on this recommendation, as we 
very likely will, it will prove that we have learned 
from our past mistakes. Back in 1940, after the fall of 
France, Japan pressured Indo-China into admitting 
Japanese troops. As related in the recently published 
volume, The Undeclared War: 1940-1941, by William 
Langer and S. Everett Gleason, American policy then 
was to rely solely on feeble notes of protest, which the 
Japanese promptly ignored. Our futility in those days 
was complete. 

Today we have taken a more determined stand. We 
are acting on the supposition that a firm statement of 
policy toward Indo-China will confine the war to that 
country; that military equipment will be all Washing- 
ton will have to provide to liquidate the war within the 
next two years; that French troops and particularly 
more trained and equipped native troops can provide 
all the manpower needed. The only apparent hitch 
from the point of view of Indo-Chinese cooperation 
is Cambodia’s determination to stand aside unless di- 
rectly attacked. Her coolness toward participating in 
the Indo-Chinese war along with French Union troops, 
however, may merely be a maneuver in her fight for 
complete autonomy. 

Whether or not the measures we have taken will 
prove adequate to the situation remains to be seen. 
Washington hopes that Indo-China will follow the pat- 
tern of Greece, where American arms and military ad- 
visers proved enough to turn the tide of battle against 
Communist guerrillas. Nevertheless, as Neil Stanford, 
Christian Science Monitor staff correspondent, re- 
ported from the capital on September 11, the Adminis- 
tration has not yet discounted the possibility that the 
situation may evolve as did Korea, despite our firm 
warning to Mao Tse-tung. 

This is a prospect which, we trust, the Eisenhower 
Administration will never have to face. It is certainly 
a prospect which it must find difficult to present to the 
American people, lest they immediately jump to the 
conclusion that our involvement in France’s war 
against Ho Chi Minh is even now inevitable. Wash- 
ington is not unmindful of the possibility, as Secretary 
Dulles himself hinted when he stated that the “grave 
Consequences” of further Communist aggression “might 
not be confined to Indo-China.” 

Meanwhile, though it is still touch and go in Indo- 
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China, our new policy for Southeast Asia could go a 
long way toward breaking the political and military 
deadlock in Europe. The French have always argued 
that they cannot hold up their end of the NATO alli- 
ance in Europe so long as their military commitments 
in Southeast Asia deplete their military and financial 
resources. If the United States takes over the burden 
of arming the Indo-Chinese and, with it, assumes re- 
sponsibility for more than half the cost of that war, 
we will cut the ground from under the excuses the 
French have advanced for their refusal to participate 
in the European Defense Command. They will be free 
to set their own political house in order. 

It is therefore difficult to see how the French can 
delay any longer in pressing Parliament to vote for 
ratification of the European Army treaty. Their own 
logic compels them to move off dead center. 

If Mr. Dulles’ new policy for Indo-China pays off, he 
will have accomplished a master-stroke of statesman- 
ship. He will have protected Indo-China from the 
threat from without and smoothed the way for co- 
operation in Europe. Shaping future United States 
policy in both areas should then be greatly simplified. 


The Korean impasse 


Ever since the United States pressured its plan for the 
constitution of the forthcoming Korean political con- 
ference through the UN General Assembly, observers 
have been wondering how long it would take for the 
Reds to exploit the obvious rift in UN unity. The an- 
swer came on September 13, when China’s Premier 
Chou En-lai countered with a proposal—or rather a 
demand—which was a reasonable facsimile of the 
resolution voted by most of the UN nations but which 
had failed to win a two-thirds majority. China, said 
Premier Chou, like the majority of the UN members, 
favored the inclusion in the political conference of such 
“neutrals” as Russia, India, Pakistan, Indonesia and 
Burma. 

The maneuver of the Chinese Premier has interest- 
ing possibilities, none of which are calculated to help 
along the cause of Korean unification. Mr. Vishinsky 
can now be expected to create a storm in the UN by 
calling for renewed debate on the Korean political 
conference. He will then attempt to jockey the United 
States into an awkward position in which it would 
seem that Red China really seeks peace, while we, in 
close cooperation with the Syngman Rhee “clique,” 
are really blocking it. As we resolutely oppose any 
alteration of the UN plan, Red China will choose to 
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use our “obstinacy” as a pretext for delaying the meet- 
ing interminably. 

Oddly enough, any postponement of the political 
conference is likely to cause us embarrassment not at 
the hands of the real culprit, Red China, but from our 
ally Syngman Rhee himself. We had great difficulty in 
getting Dr. Rhee to submit to a negotiated truce in 
the first place. Only reluctantly did he agree to the 
idea of a political conference. He did so on the stipula- 
tion that if it did not bring about the unification of 
Korea within ninety days, he would go his own way. 
Now with the prospect of indefinite postponement of 
the conference, there is no telling to what limits of 
recklessness he will go. He is still calling on his troops 
to stand prepared to resume fighting. 

Even if, by some stroke of fortune, the political con- 
ference should get off in an atmosphere of sweet rea- 
sonableness, we have had enough experience with 
Communist duplicity to know there is slim chance of 
arriving at a workable plan for Korean unification. 

More than likely the upshot of the Korean issue will 
be to leave the problem hanging in mid-air, as it has 
hung since the end of World War II. This may be the 
real aim of the latest Red maneuver. It is not what 
Syngman Rhee wants. In 1948, when he wanted to 
get rid of the U. S. occupation, Dr. Rhee accepted a di- 
vided Korea (Am. 7/11). Our task now is to show 
him exactly why he must be content with the same 
situation until something better can be worked out 
without carnage. 


Martyr bishop in Poland 


The free world, all too familiar by now with the 
methods of the Red terror, will not be misled by the 
“confession” of the Bishop of Kielce, Most Rev. Czes- 
law Kaczmarek, who went on trial for treason and 
espionage in Warsaw on September 14. The halting, 
mechanical avowals of the accused, at the mercy of his 
Communist jailers for over two years, bear the mani- 
fest stamp of the brutal technique that has become 
standard procedure wherever the Kremlin’s influence 
rules. 

The political purposes of the trial are no mystery to 
the West, as they are no mystery to the afflicted faith- 
ful of Poland. It is a new and bolder move to break 
the resistance of the episcopate and to undermine, at 
the same time, their prestige among Catholics. Bishop 
Kaczmarek is the first member of the Polish hierarchy 
to be treated in this way, although one other is in 
jail and at least five more are under “house arrest.” 
The regime’s decision to put an end to the relative 
immunity the leaders of the Church have thus far en- 
joyed is a grim sign of dark days ahead for the Church 
in Poland. 

It was Bishop Kaczmarek’s honor to have been the 
one chosen for this initial exhibition of Red hate of 
the Church. He became a marked man in their eyes 
when in 1949 he thwarted their attempts to infiltrate 
his minor seminary with members of the (Communist ) 
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Polish Youth League. Of peasant stock, he was a close 
student of workers’ problems. This kind of man was 
dangerous. The regime arrested him in January, 1951 
but delayed putting him on trial until plans for a wider 
assault upon the Church were ready. The coming 
months will unfold more clearly what those plans are. 
With God’s help and the example of the sacrifice of 
Bishop Kaczmarek, we pray they will fail. 


Conference on moral standards 


As part of the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, its 
president, Dr. Louis Finkelstein, invited some 150 ex- 
perts in various fields to attend a conference on moral 
standards in contemporary life. Held at the seminary 
in New York, Sept. 13-15, the conference was divided 
into seminars which considered moral standards as 
they apply to the fields of government, creative ex- 
pression, education, science, mass media, business and 
labor, the family and private behavior and the influ- 
ence of religious institutions. At the final plenary ses- 
sion, the participants voted to make the conference a 
continuing, perhaps an annual affair. 

In view of the acknowledged success of the confer- 
ence and of the permanent character it has assumed, 
some observations seem in order. 

Because of the widely divergent religious, cultural 
and occupational background of the participants, there 
was a sharp diversity of conviction about the origin 
and character of moral obligations. Some held for the 
objective nature of morals; others were strong for 
moral relativity, frequently because they confused the 
doubts sometimes surrounding particular applications 
with moral principles themselves. 

But that was not the whole story of the conference. 
There was remarkable unanimity in all the various 
panels that moral standards inescapably “impose them- 
selves” in all fields of human action. In the panel on 
creative expression, for example, the participants went 
on record as holding that the artist has not merely the 
duty of “expressing the truth as he sees it,” but the 
further moral obligation of recognizing his responsi- 
bility to society. Those who considered mass media 
faced the problem that the directors of these media, 
because of their wide influence on opinion and taste, 
have a greater duty to be guided by moral standards 
than private individuals—and so on. 

This recognition that moral standards are actually 
operative in the various fields is most important. The 
more groups of this nature come to realize the impera- 
tiveness of moral standards, the more will they come 
to see the universality of the moral code. The more 
the universality becomes clear to them, the clearer 
should become the truth that this universality can be 
accounted for only by the objectivity of the moral law. 
As such conferences multiply, it would seem that the 
relativists will be increasingly forced by the very 
weight of the acknowledged universal operativeness of 
moral standards to fight a rear-guard action. 
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Christian France 
rolls up its sleeves 





Neil G. McCluskey 





A REMARK MADE during the Presidential cam- 
paign by President Eisenhower relating to the moral 
disintegration of France and assigning as its causes 
the prevalence of atheism and agnosticism in that 
country touched off fires of indignation that still smold- 
er in French minds. The President’s statement, no 
doubt stretched by the French press beyond its in- 
tended meaning, would none the less seem perfectly 
logical to anyone who has kept half an eye on the 
mounting pile of literature on the de-Christianization 
of France. In fact, lamentations over 


Fr. McCluskey, S.J., spent the past year in France 
and had many opportunities to learn about the con- 
dition and problems of the Church there. Probing 
below the none-too-cheering statistics, he shows the 
inner spiritual vitality of French Catholicism and 
its readiness to meet a modern situation with modern 
methods. He is remaining in France to study educa- 
tional psychology. 


Christian, has unflinchingly faced the challenge, and 
the Church in France has set vigorously about putting . 
her spiritual affairs in order. 


How Many Practrisinc CATHOLICS? 


But first, what is the actual state of the faith today 
in France? Does she still deserve the title “Eldest 
Daughter of the Church” or is she largely a mission 
country, rotted through and through with agnosticism 
and atheism? 

The scholarly studies and analyses 





the sad state of Christianity in France |\'.~ 
have for a decade been a very legiti- 
mate pastime—for Frenchmen! 

French ears, as human as our own, 
tingle indignantly when a stranger's 
hand is detected in the rattling of the 
skeletons in the family closet. The dev- 
astating conclusions of the Abbés Godin 
and Daniel in their study France pays 
de mission (“France, a Mission Coun- 
try”), or the immense problems opened 
up by Canon Boulard’s Problémes mis- 
sionnaires de la France rurale (“Mis- 
sionary Problems of Rural France”), 
both of which dealt quite frankly with | ® 
the decline of Christianity in their | 32>"" ¥& 
country, can be accepted with com- | **=~0-% 
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#| made under the inspiration of the 
"| French hierarchy show that there are 
a few areas which are almost com- 
pletely de-Christianized, that there are 
numerically more regions where Chris- 
tian influence has declined consider- 
ably, that in a great part of France the 
faith is very much alive. The Abbés 
Godin and Daniel, in one of the pio- 
neer studies, estimated that 10 per cent 
of the adult population, outside the 
large urban centers, were practising 
Catholics. This figure, authorities now 
agree, should be revised upward, since 
this first estimate was unbalanced. It 
dealt principally with the Communist- 
dominated workers’ quarters and sub- 
urbs of Paris—and Paris, sociologically 








parative calm. But let a foreign voice 
echo the identical conclusions and the famous Gallic 
temper starts rising. 

When writers in the Catholic foreign press piously 
contrast France’s alleged spiritual and moral bank- 
ruptcy with the amazing vitality of the faith in their 
own countries, the indignation of the French is not 
without some justification. Precisely what is supposed 
to be proved, for example, by a poll taken some time 
ago which revealed that 99 out of every 100 Americans 
profess belief in God? One wonders if the 99 are in 
substantial agreement regarding what they mean by 
“God,” and how effectively their belief is translated 
into daily American life. 

There is much to be said in justification of French 
feelings on this delicate subject, for it is not merely a 
question here of wounded pride. Without retracing 
the long, sad downward spiral of French fortunes for 
over half a century, it should be kept in mind that two 
frightful wars have scarred France, body and spirit, 
and that today greedy interests—economic, social, 
ideological—are struggling for pieces of her soul. How- 
ever, the core of France, which remains magnificently 


speaking, is a monstrosity, ill reflecting the totality of 
France. Daniel last year, in a more detailed analysis of 
typical Parisian parishes, placed the figure of those 
frequenting Sunday Mass somewhere between 6 and 
20 per cent. For rural France, Canon Boulard’s careful 
study shows a much higher proportion of practising 
Catholics. In a rural population of 20 million, roughly 
38 per cent regularly attend Sunday Mass, and 57 per 
cent are at least faithful to such fundamental Catho- 
lic duties as baptism, first Communion, religious mar- 
riage and Church burial. 

In January of this year, Boulard again returned to 
the problem, moved by a poll a la Gallup made by the 
French Institute of Public Opinion for Réalités, the 
popular French equivalent of Fortune magazine. The 
flattering results gathered from this hasty sampling 
seemed designed chiefly to smooth ruffled feelings 
after Mr. Eisenhower’s campaign remark, but un- 
fortunately they have been widely and uncritically 
copied elsewhere. Referring to his own patiently com- 
piled statistics from 53 of the 87 dioceses, Boulard 
estimated that out of a total French population of 42 
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million there are 1.45 million non-baptized. To this 
total add 750,000 Protestants, 300,000 Moslems and 
200,000 Jews, which brings to 6 per cent the maximum 
number of French people not baptized Catholics. 

Of the number not formally or preferentially affili- 
ated to any religious group, how many are professed 
atheists? The question is difficult to answer. If baptism 
or its equivalent is incompatible with full-blown 
atheism, then the atheists must be the 1.45 million 
non-baptized or unaffiliated. But obviously this is not 
true. Probably the bulk of this group believe in “God” 
in the same sense that 99 out of 100 Americans do. 

The number of Catholics who make their Easter 
duty regularly, according to Bouiard, varies from an 
estimated (and overly pessimistic) 6 per cent for Paris 
to 60 per cent in Brittany, Mayenne and the Vendée. 
The over-all figure is 10.3 million Easter communicants 
above 14 years of age out of a total of 31.8 million in 
this age bracket. In other words, it is reliably estimated 
that one-third of the adult Catholics of France make 
their yearly Easter duty. These figures by Canon 
Boulard are far more modest than those of the Réalités 
poll, but have a far more solid basis. 

Still, this is not the total picture. Anyone in the least 
familiar with the historical French spirit of personal 
religious independence will not be surprised that au- 
thorities estimate that another third of the French 
populace, though failing to fulfil their annual Church 
duties, consider themselves fully Catholic, attend 
Church on occasion and have their children baptized. 
Such inconsistency means that the majority of this 
group have a very slight hold on the Catholic faith. 
In many cases this can be explained by a lack of re- 
ligious instruction, by the crushing burden of making 
a livelihood for a large family, by the bitterness of the 
underprivileged toward all institutions. 


ANOTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


But leaving aside figures, statistics and polls, there 
exist in France developments which give a truer pic- 
ture of the vitality of the faith. 

The JOC (Young Christian Workers) has just cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth birthday. The dedicated spirit 
animating the tiny group which in 1927 rebelled 
against the materialistic pessimism all about them is 
today, after the upheavals of war and occupation, 
again bringing the light of Christ and His teachings 
to an even darker worker-world. The Jocists are once 
again on the march and, now their step is more adult. 
Much of the leadership in other areas of Catholic Ac- 
tion derives from their ranks. 

The clergy working with them have also profited 
from twenty-five years of Jocism. They have acquired 
and conveyed to others an apostolic sense, a love for 
poverty, a thirst for social justice which their predeces- 
sors did not have. This revolutionary social develop- 
ment in a country where for centuries a bourgeois 
mentality kept the clergy isolated from the worker 
and peasant cannot be overestimated in the modern 
upsurge of the faith in France. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN FAMILY 


Nothing more strikingly signalizes the new vitality 
than the deep hold of the liturgy on family life. This 
is not at all a faddish preoccupation with Gothic vest- 
ments or with primitive Christian art. It is a living of 
the sacramental life. The intimate participation by the 
faithful in the Mass, the widespread use of the missal, 
a sense of the liturgy in the celebration of feasts in the 
home, the surprising circulation of printed matter and 
films dealing with the liturgy and the spiritual life, the 
very positive emphasis on social justice and charity in 
the press, the place of foreign missions and mission- 
aries in the public eye—all these are instances of the 
genuine spiritual vitality in French faith. 

On this same score, the most encouraging sociologi- 
cal phenomenon, one which completely escapes sta- 
tistical analysis, is the new dignity which surrounds 
Christian marriage. In a neo-pagan world wherein the 
sacred concept of love has become sadly cheapened, 
it is thrilling to know that thousands of young married 
couples in France are dedicating their lives to living 
the grandeur of this great sacrament. Within these 
Foyers, as the groups of four or five couples are called, 
the marriage vows are taken as seriously as religious 
vows. The Foyers’ monthly meetings for a simple re- 
past, spiritual reading, mutual exploring of problems 
and common prayer are reminiscent of the simple com- 
munal life of the early Christians. These husbands and 
wives are rediscovering for the world the riches of the 
symbolism, so much stressed by St. Paul, of the Chris- 
tian marital union as a reflection of the mystical union 
of Christ with His Bride, the Church. 


APOSTOLATE TO THE WORKERS 


The radical tactics of the “priest-workers,” initiated 
by the late Cardinal Suhard, have made wide breaches 
in the wall which for so long cut the Church off from 
the working class. When they began this new approach, 
these young priests in overalls were eyed with hostility 
by their fellow workmen. Today, this distrust has 
largely evaporated. They are accepted as genuine 
laboring men and respected as zealous priests. Despite 
much misunderstanding, even opposition, in clerical 
and lay circles, these priests—some ninety in all—con- 
tinue to bear witness to the Church’s love and concern 
for the worker. 

What is being done to revitalize those areas stripped, 
in whole or in part, of their ancient Christian heritage 
of the faith? St. Paul himself would be delighted with 
the daring and vigor with which France has met this 
challenge. The hierarchy have established at Paris a 
Centre Pastoral des Missions de I’Intérieur, a “Penta- 
gon” where strategy, material and men are prepared 
for the “saturation” missions. A remarkable Franciscan, 
Pére Jean-Francois Motte, is the director of this group. 

A typical operation was staged in the fall of 1952 in 
the heavy mining region of northeast France. During 
the month-long mission, 160 priests, diocesan and re- 
ligious, from all over the country moved as a unit into 
the 30 parishes, comprised mostly of workers. The 
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technical preparation for this single mission lasted a 
full two years. Teams of experts quietly moved into 
the area to make sociological analyses of the religious 
situation. Commissions, headed by specialists, were 
planted in strategic spots—commissions for press, 
radio, catechetical work, teaching, social problems, 
etc. Each participating missionary was as carefully 
briefed as any pilot setting out on a bombing mission. 

When at length the mission opened, Lens was literal- 
ly “bombarded.” Every area of activity, every segment 
of every social stratum, every means human ingenuity 
could conceive of bringing Christ to the individual 
soul was fully exploited by this army of 160 mission- 
aries in close cooperation with their hundreds of lay 
helpers. The result was not only an extraordinary pene- 
tration into a zone of crass unbelief untouched by the 
Church for decades, but a strengthening and apostolic 
orientation of the existing Christian life which will 
continue the work of the mission. 

During the week of the papal consistory last Jan- 
uary in which The Holy Father elevated two more 


French archbishops to the princely purple (there are 
at present seven French Cardinals), Pope Pius XII 
gave an audience to a large group of French pilgrims 
in Rome for the ceremonies. He concluded his allocu- 
tion with these warm words of praise: 


A striving for clarity of vision is to be noted, 
particularly in the field of Catholic Action, among 
the Catholics of France, which is justly attracting 
the attention of the world. Advances made in the 
study of sociology are being put to work with 
success in fields where such are valuable. Clear- 
ness of vision is sought after so that work can be 
done with efficiency. This is, indeed, a part of the 
tradition of your country, which will produce, We 
hope, the most happy fruits . . . ; and above all, 
We must praise the care taken to ensure the solid 
formation and interior life which is accompanying 
these activities. 


There are deep sources of spiritual strength in the 
Church in France today. It is drawing upon these now 
to reclaim the losses of the wasted years. 





Mr. Durkin resigns 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Aut DURING the last week of July, Washington 
press circles buzzed with news that the President 
would shortly send a message to Congress on amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. Late on Friday, July 
31, the very day Senator Taft died in New York, re- 
porters were finally told that there would be no 
labor message to Congress that day. Over the week- 
end a copy of the expected labor message, which 
had been previously shown to Secretary of Commerce 
Weeks and the heads of the labor committees in the 
House and Senate, unaccountably leaked to the press. 
On Monday, August 3, the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished the complete text of the message, though it 
was still in the “highly secret” category. 

Obviously embarrassed, White House spokesmen 
informed reporters (1) that the message had been 
withheld out of respect for the memory of Senator 
Taft, and (2) that the document which mysteriously 
became public knowledge was not a definitive message 
at all but only a draft that had not even approached 
the “semi-final stage.” Rumors spread that certain 
Congressmen, aghast at the “pro-labor” character of 
the recommended changes, had vigorously protested 
to the White House. Following this, Vice-President 
Nixon was said to have intervened and persuaded 
the President not to send the message. 

There the matter rested. Before Congress adjourned, 
the President sent messages on natural resources and 
social security. On the proposed labor message, the 
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White House had no further clarification to offer a 
curious press. 

There the matter rested, that is, until Martin P. 
Durkin blew the lid off the kettle by resigning as 
Secretary of Labor, effective September 10. 

During a press conference on the day he left office, 
giving reasons for his action, Mr. Durkin said that 
the “White House” had reneged on an agreement to 
recommend changes in Taft-Hartley. The changes he 
meant were obviously those contained in the draft, 
or message, or whatever it was, for which reporters 
had waited vainly throughout the day of July 31. 
Though Mr. Durkin made no mention of the Presi- 
dent, and even stopped short of naming the White 
House aides involved in what Business Week called, 
in its issue of August 8, “the fumble on Taft-Hartley 
amendments,” he clearly intimated that the President 
had supported his assistants in their refusal to carry 
out what the Labor Secretary had thought (mistak- 
enly, according to friends of the White House aides) 
was a firm commitment. Mr. Durkin seemingly had no 
doubt about the character of the document which the 
press summarized on August 4. It was no draft in a 
rough, “semi-final stage,” but a substantially fin- 
ished document. 

Finished or semi-finished, the now celebrated doc- 
ument, as published in full text by the Wall Street 
Journal, called for nineteen detailed changes in Taft- 
Hartley and was clearly the product of a great deal 
of study and discussion. There seems to be no good 
reason to question published reports that two White 
House aides, both competent in the field, Bernard M. 
Shanley, special counsel to the President, and Gerald 
D. Morgan, a special assistant, had a great deal to 
do with drafting the projected message. They were 
advised and assisted by other Administration officials, 
including Secretaries Weeks and Durkin. From the 
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proposals themselves, it can be plausibly concluded 
that Mr. Durkin was much more persuasive in the 
White House seminars than was Secretary Weeks. 
So that the reader may judge for himself, here are 
the main changes recommended in the controversial 
document: 

1. Injunctions against secondary boycotts, i.e., 
strikes or other concerted action against an employer 
to prevent him from doing business with a struck 
employer, would no longer be mandatory. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board could use its discretion, 
deciding each case on its merits. Certain types of 
secondary boycotts would be legalized. 

2. Rules covering the union shop and representa- 
tion elections would be waived or amended for the 
maritime, building-construction and entertainment in- 
dustries. In all these industries, unions could negotiate 
agreement with employers prior to any hiring of em- 
ployes, and after seven days all employes, the em- 
ployer consenting, would be obliged to join the union. 

8. Some supervisory employes would be permitted 
to be represented by rank-and-file unions. The pres- 
ent ban on such representation would be limited to 
supervisors who clearly exercise the authority of man- 
agement. 

4, Unions would no longer be held legally account- 
able for acts of union members or officials which were 
not authorized or subsequently ratified. In other words 
the common law definition of an “agent” would be 
reinstated. 

5. Unions could expel members and, under union- 
shop contracts, oblige an employer to discharge them 
for disclosing confidential union business and for giv- 
ing reasonable grounds to suppose that they were 
members of a subversive group or sympathetic to its 
objectives. These causes would be in addition to non- 
payment of dues—the sole cause for discharge now 
recognized. , 

6. Representation elections could not be held until 
four months have elapsed from the beginning of a 
strike. This provision would presumably prevent an 
employer from inciting a strike, hiring strikebreakers 
and then petitioning for an election in which only 
the strikebreakers would be considered employes eligi- 
ble to vote. 

7. Union officials would no longer be required to 
take non-Communist oaths as a condition for qualify- 
ing for NLRB services. The Communist problem would 
be dealt with in some other way. 

8. The sixty-day notice now required before a con- 
tract can be terminated would be reduced to thirty 
days. 

9. Employers would still be forbidden to discrimi- 
nate against non-union men in hiring, but they could 
legally require of job applicants some training and 
apprenticeship, and notify the union of job openings. 
Thus the “closed shop,” which requires that only 
union men be hired, would remain banned, but the 
ban would be softened. 

All these proposed changes, and several others of 
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lesser importance, are plainly favorable to unions. 
They add up to a fairly liberal effort to answer or- 
ganized labor’s criticism of Taft-Hartley. Only three 
of the nineteen suggested amendments can be con- 
sidered gestures toward the typical management view- 
point. One would cede jurisdiction over “small em- 
ployers” to the States. Another would forbid either 
party to raise new issues duriing the life of a con- 
tract. A third would vindicate the rights of States to 
preserve order in industrial disputes and protect 
the health and safety of the community during emer- 
gency disputes in which the Federal Government did 
not invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. 

So much for the contents of the document which led 
to Mr. Durkin’s resignation. 

With respect to the impact of this development on 
labor legislation, the prospect is not favorable. When 
Mr. Durkin, who has returned to the presidency of 
the AFL Plumbers, was appointed to the Cabinet, the 
wise money saw a clever move to break the near- 
monopoly which the Democratic party holds in the 
political allegiance of labor leaders. With Mr. Dur- 
kin in the Cabinet, the President might succeed in 
driving a wedge between AFL and CIO. Whether 
such calculations as these actually motivated the ap- 
pc intment, very few people are in a position to say. 
There can be little doubt, however, that in naming 
a plumber to his millionaires’ Cabinet, Mr. Eisenhower 
hoped to chart a middle position on labor legislation 
which would appeal to moderates on both sides. Thus 
this divisive issue would be taken out of politics. 

That hope has now been dealt a damaging, perhaps 


‘a mortal, blow. Even before Mr. Durkin quit, both the 


AFL and CIO had been growing increasingly critical 
of the Republican regime in Washington. In the days 
ahead, as their approaching conventions will reveal, 
that criticism will be intensified. In most of the con- 
gressional contests in 1954, organized labor will be in 
there swinging for the Democrats. 

Whether any other outcome of what the President 
believes is his middle-of-the-road policy was possible 
can be debated. Since all the developments leading to 
the Durkin resignation are not yet known, one can 
express only tentative opinions. From this vantage 
point it appears that (as in the matter of taxes, or 
the tariff) the conservative wing of the Republican 
party, along with the businessmen who sympathize 
with it, is as yet psychologically unprepared to fol- 
low the President along his middle road in labor-man- 
agement relations. The appointment of Mr. Durkin 
was as “incredible” to this powerful group as it was 
to the late Senator Taft, and the proposed changes in 
the Taft-Hartley Act must seem to it even more in- 
credible still. 

Is there any chance left that labor-management 
legislation can be taken out of politics? Perhaps not. 
If there is, however, it lies, as the New York Times 
noted editorially on September 12, in appointing still 
another Presidential commission to work out T-H 
amendments—one composed of admitted experts in 
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the subject whose recommendations would merit pub- 
lic respect and compel the sympathetic consideration 
of both labor and management. But if this suggestion 
is to be fruitful, the President must act on it imme- 
diately, before the issue becomes hopelessly involved 
in the 1954 elections. 





FEATURE “X” 














oul Sister Sheila Mary of the 
Convent of the Holy 
Names, Marylhurst, Ore., 
tells how she was gradu- 
ated into the ranks of the 
“colored” sisterhood by an 
appreciative class of 

| school-children in Florida. 

















SHY BLACK-FACED CHILDREN trailed slowly 
down the road with that easy gait that characterizes 
the Southerner. Whites of eyes, set off by dusky faces, 
showed eagerness to begin a new school year, yet 
countenances reflected the reticence which would 
characterize our pupil-teacher relationship until such 
time as I could prove myself. 

As the youngsters sauntered into the classroom and 
eyed me suspiciously, I became fearful that perhaps in 
this Jim Crow section I might be a failure—a failure 
because I was white. After they had scrutinized me 
from head to toe with nothing more than “Mornin’, 
Sistah,” they began to look around the school. They 
could not but notice the dabs of paint here and there, 
the new floorboards and panes of glass that I had put 
in with my own hands the week before registration. 
Yet all this and the freshly varnished desks and color- 
ful bulletin boards added little relief to this old two- 
story wooden structure which had weathered the test 
of over eighty years. As they clustered together in 
little groups before the bell, I saw one nudge another 
and say: “You all think she'll be our better—or will she 
be one of us?” 

It didn’t take me long to realize that it wasn’t pretty 
words or smiles that would win their acceptance. Their 
manners were cordial and respectful, but I knew I was 
an outsider. As I closed the shutters of the building 
after that first long day of school, I knew that I was on 
trial awaiting a sentence from these colored children 
as to whether or not they would accept me as one of 
them. The stigma of segregation in Florida had erected 
a barrier between the Negro and any white person—a 
barrier that would be hard to break down. I couldn’t 
tell them of the voluntary sacrifices I had made in 
leaving the Pacific Northwest just to come here to teach 
them. I would have to find a medium which would 
speak louder than words. 

The calendar of events brought strange experiences 


into my life in the days that followed. Sometimes there 
were threats to my professional dignity, while at other 
times there were physical challenges to try my stamina. 
One day during a history presentation, a howl like 
that of Rachel weeping for her children filled the air. 
Somewhat startled by the sound, I uttered an involun- 
tary, “What’s that?” The children, all knowing, 
promptly satisfied my curiosity. Trudie, a Cuban 
mother with impaired intelligence, had locked the 
homeward-bound first-graders in the privy at the rear 
of the school because they had called her names. I 
released the small prisoners immediately, to old 
Trudie’s great chagrin. 

I explained to Trudie that the children would be 
punished if they had called her names, but that she 
must not lock them in the privy. Her displeasure was 
evident; in fact she took no pains to hide her disap- 
proval as she went across the street to her shanty, 
muttering ominously all the way. I resumed the history 
lesson until stones began to thud with amazing reg- 
ularity onto the porch outside the classroom. Trudie 
had returned with her three children, and all were 
well armed with sling-shots and stones. The quartet 
proceeded to mete out punishment, and exacted more 
than “an eye for an eye.” Assuming a calmness I did 
not feel, I walked the children down the alley to safety, 
praying all the while that He who does not let a 
sparrow fall unnoticed would spare the precious hairs 
of these little kinky heads. And He heard my prayer. 

Another reason for the barrier I felt, which seemed 
so hard to surmount, was more than apparent on Sun- 
day. The eight-thirty Mass was set aside for the child- 
ren. The little boys from St. Joseph’s School walked 
up the center aisle to the left and knelt more or less 
according to class sections in the front pews. The little 
girls from the Convent genuflected in the center aisle 
and took their places on the right close to the altar. 
I looked around for our little colored children but 
failed at first to locate them. Suddenly I spotted them 
crowded together in the last eight pews in the side 
aisle. They turned their heads to look at me as I went 
over and knelt beside them at the rear of the church. 
An usher stepped over to me and said: “Sister, there 
are fans up in front. This is just for the colored.” He 
seemed puzzled when I said: “What’s good enough 
for my children is good enough for me.” One little boy 
nudged another and said: “Hey, Sammy, Sistah ain’t 
too good to sit with ussens.” 

As the days sped swiftly by and some of the barriers 
crumbled, still I knew I hadn’t passed the final test. It 
came in the person of Thomas, a fifteen-year-old non- 
Catholic, who had manifested signs of incorrigibility 
and proved himself too much for a woman to handle. 
I hated to send him to the public school, but the priests 
felt that he needed to be with men teachers. This 
arrangement did not meet with the approval of Thom- 
as’ mother, however, who was determined that her son 
would graduate from the sisters’ school. School was 
in session when Mrs. Jones stormed into the classroom 
in front of the pupils and shouted: “Just because your 
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skin is white and mine is black you are trying to expel At last rapport between white teacher and colored How 
my boy. You don’t like these black-faced children.” children had been fully achieved. My joy reached a | the go 
Certainly the classroom was no place to discuss the new high the following day as I came down the alley, power 
matter. Yet I knew that if I left the room to reason my arms loaded with books. The children ran toward mothe 
with the distraught mother, her words would be in- me to assist in lightening the load. All at once they | and th 
delibly imprinted on the minds of my pupils. Uttering stopped, thinking for a moment that they had mistaken than t 
a quick invocation to the Holy Ghost, I quieted Mrs. me for another sister who taught at the white boys’ | jgiom 
Jones and began to talk to her in the presence of my school nearby. Then one small boy recognized my import 
pupils. familiar gait. Instantly the entire group surged toward writin 
“If I had wanted to teach white children,” I said, “I me. For the first time I felt that they had really ac. from 
would never have come to St. Francis. In my mind’s cepted me—that I had passed the test. I was offering match 
eve our skin is the same, and I love brown skin. That's a prayer of thanks for my victory when little Jackie rect h 
why I am here. These children are dearer to me than broke in with, “Gee, Sistah, for a minute we all thought Trolloy 
any in the world and I love them.” The children you was a white sistah!” fulness 
beamed in approval and shouted: “That's right, Mrs. Impetuously I replied: “Well what am I, Jackie?” known 
Jones, she does.” With that the interview ended. The Without a moment's reflection he retorted: “Why, the m¢ 
mother was assured that her boy would graduate from you'se a colored sistah.” joy.” 
the sisters’ school because the sisters loved him. SISTER SHEILA Mary Trol 
surely 
his me 
Anthony Trollope’s dawn 
a true 
the me 
one hundred years LITERATURE wee a 
his imt 
a single 
M. Whitcomb Hess ANY ARTS as he cl 
held a 
Exactly one hundred years ago this fall, a young postal ae 
employe of the British Government added a new coun- apprec 
ty, Barsetshire, to the literary map of England. The larity 
moving, beautiful story, The Warden, conceived while ae : 7 
its author was visiting Salisbury Cathedral during his The novel, incidentally, ec which — © was wotk- at 
work for rural post-office establishment, was finished ing at the time cot his death in 1682, The Lond the ma 
in Ireland in the autumn of 1853, though it was not -_ a ie aire — mes wom prep = 7 Ronald 
published until 1855. It was the first book in the great his final stay in the isle of eer the ee of 1888. me 
Barset series (which closed in 1867 with The Last In thirty-five years he had p ublished wend books and i 7" 
Chronicle of Barset), and it held in exquisite miniature ee ee Sn, Se oe ees es Oe pel 
the human-comedy situations expanded in the five = P athos _—. ; ; : ; formed 
Barchester novels that followed it. With its immediate His occupation with mail-service seems particularly pone 
successor, Barchester Towers, Trollope’s fame was fitting for a man so deeply concerned with personali- mem 
secure. Prelates of the Church of England saw here — and Cet ae anes Oe ti er. a | i 
their fellow clerics mirrored to the life, and English aged his tremendous verbal output while going stead- 
people from every class recognized true portraiture ity on his postal trips. Barchester Towers, for example, as g 
tlie caeay tt was written chiefly on railway trains. As post-office ra 
Before his epochal invention of Barsetshire, Trollope yr echigg date his ~— els —_ a ns ee him 
had written and published three novels, two with of English counties, besides Wales, the Channel Islands dant 
Salli aettinies: Ser, Sinem: the theo ef tein: teanilier to and, of course, Ireland. Later they extended to Africa sp. 
[reland in 1841 as a postal clerk, he loved Ireland and ae Amerton, toe ww, a. we _ pr 
its people. More deeply than most Englishmen he felt world-voyages to New Zealand, the Indies, Australia —all 
their wrongs as the objects of British misrule and and elsewhere gave — Froude's ted ular phrase even 
obloquy. With Sydney Smith he could say: “There is for him, banging about the world,” a descrip re yee for | 
no cruelty like it in all Europe, in all Asia, in all dis- rying with it something of Trollope’s indomitably Tro 
Guveved parts of Aliicn, and in sll thet we have over exuberant quality. Even after his retirement from the But th 
eiedof Tiherton” post-office (in 1868) he was sent by his Government on Tro’ 
The novelist was twenty-six years old when he first ie on to conchude a new postal treety win both e: 
went to Ireland, and there he was to learn the two a side by 
things he most loved to do the rest of his life. These Mrs. M. Whitcomb Hess holds degrees in philosophy utterly, 
were to “sit a horse across country and write a novel.” from the University of Kansas and Ohio University. cessful 
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How the bluff, busy post-office inspector, always on 
the go, even had time to write, let alone write with 
power and knowledge of clergymen, dukes, squires, 
mothers, daughters, lawyers, doctors, day-laborers 
and the rest, was of less import to his steady readers 
than the fact that he wrote in a readable, sparkling 
idiom and was never bombastic or grotesque. More 
important still, there is not a line in his voluminous 
writing that is not as free from bawdiness as it is free 
from obscurity and artificiality. His mental energy, 
matched with high ethical motives, was perhaps a di- 
rect heritage from his remarkable mother, Frances 
Trollope, herself a prolific writer. Certainly his cheer- 
fulness was like hers. “Of all people I have ever 
known,” he was to say of his literary parent, “she was 
the most joyous, or at any rate the most capable of 
oy. 
| Trollope’s extraordinary genius at portraiture aside, 
surely his character-insights had not a little to do with 
his moral integrity. As seers have observed from the 
dawn of time, impurity works most insidiously against 
a true vision of the world and its Creator, as well as of 
the men and women in it. Trollope’s own keen eyes 
were assuredly unclouded by any fog of prurience; and 
his immense collection of pleasant tales stands without 
asingle foul blot on them. If Ireland made him a realist, 
as he claimed, it was with a fresh and clean realism that 
held a mirror up to last-century British life down to the 
least significant detail. In her little book, Anthony 
Trollope, Elizabeth Bowen wrote in 1946 her own 
appreciation of the comeback of this writer's popu- 
larity in recent years, a popularity matching that of 
his heyday in the first three decades of the last half 
of the nineteenth century. The work, accompanied by 
the map of Barchester after the reconstruction of Msgr. 
Ronald A. Knox, concerns a young British soldier of 
the last war who is off for the battlefield. The only 
book he takes with him is a volume of Trollope. The 
soldier’s Uncle Jasper—whose literary tastes had been 
formed in the era of the romantics, whose prejudice 
against Trollope was truly named “ferocious’—demurs 
at the choice. 

“Henry James,” he tells his nephew, 


as generous a critic as you wish, said about all 
for Trollope that could be said in that essay on 
him in Partial Portraits.... “Strong, genial, abun- 
dant. . . . Something masterly in his large-fisted 
grip. .... He represents to an admirable degree 
the natural decorum of the English spirit. . . . his 
complete appreciation of the ordinary.” Yes, that 
—all that. It took James’s fine eye to see it. But he, 
even he, was forced to the last conclusion—and 
for him as for me, it was the damning one— 
“Trollope’s imagination had no light of its own.” 


But the conclusion was neither just nor the final one 
on Trollope. If the eighties and the ‘nineties (in which 
both estheticism and Zola’s sordid realism flourished 
side by side as literary fashions) tried to oust him 
utterly, the attempt was as absurd as it was unsuc- 
cessful, That the loss of face his reputation suffered 


with the printing of his Autobiography (written in 
1876 but not published until 1883) was the result of 
arbitrary opinion is undeniable. For that very Auto- 
biography came to be regarded by later critics as one 
of the most brisk and manly ever written—a true pic- 
ture of the strong, pure mind and clear head of “stout- 
hearted Anthony.” 

Instead of winning scorn for him as a mechanical, 
uninspired, dogged-as-does-it (the epithet, amusingly, 
was itself taken from a Trollope character) writer, his 
early-rising schedule and methodical writing-habits 
came to be reckoned as praiseworthy as his unstudied 
veracity. As to the novels themselves, long before the 
British soldier in the last war was finding them such 
inspiring reading, because the characters—as Miss 
Bowen tells the story—“know what they want, and 
they want what they want all out,” the tide had re- 
turned full in their favor. Not that it had ever entirely 
run out. Read, for example, what Harry Thurston Peck 
wrote at the turn of the century introducing the Royal 
Edition of the novels: 


Trollope was not uninspired; he was not mechan- 
ical; his novels were not turned out as a cob- 
bler turns out shoes . . . but they were called into 
being as every great artistic creation is called into 
being, with pain and travail and joy and exulta- 
tion. . . . The novels themselves show all this 
quite plainly to one who reads them with a senti- 
ent mind. 


Certainly Miss Bowen’s soldier read them with a 
sentient mind. In his imagined conversation with 
Trollope he tells the novelist that what the present 
generation seeks in his books is just some reason “to 
believe in people, and in their power to live.” For the 
young victim of our twentieth-century “culture” found 
courage in the lives of people in Trollope’s books who 
were, he said, somehow always stronger than cir- 
cumstances and who were also “ordinary people with 
the knack of living ordinary lives.” 

Here the modern novelist, Elizabeth Bowen, pays 
high tribute to her last-century fellow-craftsman. For 
she accords to Trollope the power not only of portray- 
ing living persons but also of painting them in sublime 
colors, just in the course of their everyday affairs and 
duties. His sympathy with his people equals his ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the excuses he lets us over- 
hear them making to themselves for their conduct. 

As early as 1860 Hawthorne had declared of the 
Trollope artistry that it was “as real as if some giant 
had hewn a great lump out of the earth and put it 
under a glass case, with all the inhabitants going 
about their daily business and not suspecting they 
were being made a show of.” But the fact is that 


‘Trollope lived with his people in their world. What 


he wrote in the Last Chronicle of Barset has simple 
truth: “To me Barset has been a real county, and its 
city a real city . . . and the voices of the people are 
known in my ears.” 

Browning, himself a master of style, liked Trollope’s 
novels above all others of the period, finding his novel- 
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ist’s style precisely suited to his fictional matter. Like 
Moliére, he took his good where he found it; but he 
found it largely in the hearts of his characters. For 
all his penchant for good-humored satire, there is no 
actual cynicism in his portrayals. Instead, Trollope 
apparently discovered the most powerful mainspring 
in human action to lie in disinterested motives. This 
he shows over and over again in men as fundamentally 
diverse as Septimus Harding and Archdeacon Grantly 
—the two characters who first appear in The Warden 
and who reappear throughout the whole Barset series. 

The list of men with whom Trollope enjoyed firm 
friendship reads like a political no less than a literary 
bluebook of the nineteenth century. He was himself a 
storm center in the action of the times, even standing 
once for Parliament (Beverley, 1868), from which 
experience he gained further useful novel-material. 
Trollope in his earlier days, on visits to Oxford, had 
the privilege, which he also recognized as a high one, 
of hearing Newman preach at St. Mary’s; and the 
Newman influence was to be heightened by the many 
serious conversations he enjoyed with the great con- 


vert. Further, he, as well as his mother, felt strongly 
the personal charm of the convert-poet, Father Faber. 
Thus, besides Trollope’s native honesty, good nature 
and tender heart, his own formative influences were 
of the highest possible in the England in which he 
grew. 

As his biographer, T. H. S. Escott, a later editor of 
the Fortnightly, the magazine our indefatigable novel- 
ist had founded, was to write prophetically: “Among 
the leading literary features of the twentieth century, 
a permanent revival of popular interest in the novels 
and in the man who wrote them will have a place.” 
For, as Escott had written of his older contemporary’s 
deep-rooted conservatism, Trollope’s faith was not in 
the touted progress of his era but in the everlasting 
verities; and it may be summed up in the Hebrew 
prophet’s words: “Ask for the old paths, where there 
is a good way, and walk therein, and find rest therein.” 
This certainly was Trollope’s “way,” and he and his 
works will live because they deserve to live, because 
(as someone said of another's indestructible writings); 
“They have the principle of life in them.” 








Drama of economics 


THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS 








By Robert L. Heilbroner. Simon & 
Schuster. 342p. $5 


Here is the best popular exposition of 
the development of economic doctrine 
this reviewer is acquainted with. The 
author is to be congratulated for his 
enlightening, well-rounded, interesting 
and eminently readable book. His 
prose trips along in the most delight- 
ful manner. The subject-matter is 
heavy but his treatment of it is quite 
fascinating and holds one’s attention 
for hours on end. Such facility of ex- 
pression is generally associated with 
shallowness of content, but this book 
is an exception. 

The chief actors who move through 
all the standard histories of economic 
thought are also discussed in this 
book. The doctrines of Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, Malthus, Marx, Veblen, 
George, Keynes, Schumpeter and of 
many of the lesser economists are ex- 
plained. And the explanations are al- 
most always excellent. The author 
succeeds very well in excising the 
heart of each economist’s doctrine and 
delineating it in clear, concise, under- 
standable language. 

The explanations are not dead; 
quite the contrary. For the author 
weaves economic history and theory 
into an animated whole. The theories 
are presented against the background 
of the economic facts out of which 
they grew and which they were de- 
signed to interpret. Economic science 
is thus seen not as a game for the 
play-rooms of academic ivory towers 
but as a serious effort to understand 


the confused and brawling life of the 
market-place. 

It is clear from this book that the 
greatest economists were those who 
were concerned with the large and 
very real economic problems of their 
day and sought to uncover the design 
behind the phenomena of economic 
life. The various theories are organi- 
cally united. Each theory is viewed as 
something that is connected with pre- 
ceding theories and with those which 
follow. Reading this book is like open- 
ing up an accordion. 

The author includes a great deal of 
biographical material, which adds to 
the interest. And he concludes with 
a critically evaluated listing of further 
readings. Most readers will take ex- 
ception to a few points, but, in all 
fairness, the book as a whole must be 
pronounced first-rate. 

CorneEtius A. ELLER 


The Rock and a Lutheran 





TO SEE PETER 





By Richard Baumann. Tr. by John M. 
Oesterreicher. McKay. 192p. $3 


“The Church of Rome has the primacy 
—the government of the Church—not 
by synodal decree but by the Lord’s 
word in the gospel.” So had Pope Dam- 
asus declared in the fourth century, 
and so had Pastor Baumann of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Wiirttemberg come to suspect for 
truth long before his Holy Year journey 
to Rome, of which this small volume is 
the record. 

For him the Scriptures clearly tell 
of someone rock-like who “bears and 
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sustains the community of the New 
Testament ... holds the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and shepherds the 
flock of Christ.” That the gospel idea 
should die with the man Peter, Bau. 
mann finds unthinkable, since the gos- 
pel holds good to the end of the world. 
The rejection by God of His Churcb- 
built-on-the-Rock “foists on God the 
breaking of His own Covenant, makes 
Him alter the thing that went forth 
from His own lips.” It postulates His 
having concluded several New Cove- 
nants since the sixteenth century with 
the various Reformed bodies. This in- 
fidelity of God to His own word the 
minister cannot admit. “We one hun- 
dred and fifty-six [denominations], in 
a corporate conversion, must humble 
ourselves beneath the word of the Son 
of God; to us ‘brethren’ also did He 
give the one ‘brother’ who . . . is to 
strengthen us all.” 

The earnest, ecumenical tone of the 
book does not obscure its attractive- 
ness as a travel diary. The author re- 
cords his emotional struggles en route, 
in company with Catholic pilgrims, 
when confronted with the invocation 
of the saints, indulgences and Mary’ 
rosary. Back at his desk he finds gos- 
pel, proto- and neo-Lutheran sanction 
for all that he has encountered. The 
pilgrimage appears in print as a ti 
umph, if incomplete, of God’s grace. 

Yet in his recognition of the Augs- 
burg Confession as the testament of 
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Lutheranism, in his historical aware- 
ness Of the largely Catholic spirit of 
Luther even at his most heretical, the 
author is doubtless conscious that he 
is submitting a minority report within 
his church on the religious changes as 
a simple, purifying reform. Most evan- 
gelicals would reject his argumentation 
as immediately as they would the full 
Catholic claim. Those who would not 
are happily on the increase. 

Fr. Oesterreicher’s easy translation 
is his least contribution. He has sup- 
plied the many references to sources 
which the original edition failed to 
give, and provided a Catholic com- 
mentary in dialog form which is ac- 
curate, enlightened and never conten- 
tious. The small Catholic corpus in 
English on Church reunion is aug- 
mented by this moving piece from one 
who, though still separated, is so 
united in faith, in love and in devotion 
to Peter. Gerarp S. SLOYAN 
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THE HOUSE OF MOREYS 





By Phyllis Bentley. Macmillan. 283p. 
$3.50 


It is impossible to speak of The House 
of Moreys without being reminded of 
Wuthering Heights. The locale is the 
same—the Yorkshire moors of England; 
there is the same tangled skein of 
mysteries and circumstances; and 
there is the same conflict of passionate 
loves and hates. And finally, as in 
Wuthering Heights, peace emerges 
from strife through the powers of love 
and understanding. 

The good angel of Wool Royd, the 
house of Charles Moreys, is his cousin, 
Eleanor Moreys. When she arrives at 
this household on the moors still deep 
in grief over the death of her father 
in the Fleet, she finds a household of 
hate and suspicion and mystery. The 
mystery of most concern for her is the 
one that had plagued her father. Why 
was he so suddenly sent away from 
Wool Royd by his older brother, 
James? 

In probing this mystery Eleanor un- 
covers and finally solves others. There 
have been at Wool Royd suspected 
murders, seductions, bitter enmities 
between half-brothers, and on all sides 
and for long back tyrannies by the 
strong and ruthless over the weak and 
gentle. But just as the beauty of the 
moors is stronger than their wildness, 
so the powers of love triumph over 
those of hate, and the courageous, re- 
sourceful and loving Eleanor is able 
finally to bring a great measure of 
happiness to all the good of heart of 
Wool Royd. 

The telling of this tale can further 
remind one of Wuthering Heights 


through the similarity of Emily 
Bronté’s narrator, Mrs. Bean, and 
Phyllis Bentley's diarist, Eleanor 
Moreys. Like Ellen Bean, Eleanor is 
garrulous and takes her time unravel- 
ing the complicated blood-patterns of 
the involved domestic situation at 
Wool Royd. But it is a pleasant gar- 
rulity, and gradually several distinct 
characters emerge (although I could 
never quite keep straight the numerous 
scutcheon-blots on the Moreys’ coat of 
arms). Charles Moreys, the brooding, 
near-tragic head of the house, is the 
best-drawn character, and his develop- 
ment, through the wise understanding 
of Eleanor, is highly convincing. 

Several lesser characters emerge 
with a fair amount of flesh and blood. 
The wilful and spirited Tessie, the 
long-suffering and gentle Dick, and 
even the Gothic Adah, the dark, sinis- 
ter gypsy-woman, all come to life 
gradually under the patient, unhurried 
pen of Eleanor. 

And then, of course, there are the 
moors. As she has shown in her other 
novels, Miss Bentley, like Emily 
Bronté, “always loved the moors,” and 
their wild, brooding grandeur is never 
forgotten as they so appropriately pro- 
vide a background for a story of pas- 
sion and beauty. 

Epwarp J. CRONIN 





THE AMERICAN FAMILY IN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 





By John Sirjamaki. Harvard. 227p. 
$4.25 


It has long been evident that some- 
thing is seriously wrong with the fam- 
ily in America. The large, self-sufficient 
units possessed of a deep sense of kin- 
ship that characterized the family for 
generations are on the wane. In their 
stead have come mobile little groups 
that show a lack of camaraderie 
among kin and are productive of frus- 
trations, delinquents and divorces. 
Yale sociologist John Sirjamaki pre- 
sents and interprets for the general 
reader the findings of social scientists 
on this problem. He traces the evolu- 
tion of the family and the attitudes 
and positions of its individual mem- 
bers from old-world origins up to their 
present status. Emphasized are the 
changes in structure, quality and func- 
tions that have occurred in the family. 
His main conclusion is that our 
present nuclear family has been deter- 
mined by the outside forces in society 
and culture and that, despite its de- 
fects, there is much to be said in its 
favor when contrasted with other fam- 
ily systems. The flaws develop from 
the specific individuals involved. The 
need, if the family is ever to achieve 
stability, is for “increasing social con- 


FALL READING 


JOHN THE BAPTIST: Missionary 

of Christ, by Andre Retif 
A spiritual portrait of John the 
Baptist drawn from those epi- 
sodes of the New Testament 
which reveal the spirit and man- 
ner in which he fulfilled his 
assignment as precursor and mis- 
sionary of Christ. Spiritual Book 
Associates Selection. $2.50 


FAMILIAR PRAYERS: Their 

Origin and History, by Herbert 

Thurston, S.J. 
An interesting, enlightening and 
meaningful study tracing the 
origin and history of eleven of 
the most popular Catholic prayers. 
The author displays a scholar- 
ship that immediately wins the 
reader and makes the subject 








intelligible. $3.50 
THE SUN HER MANTLE, by John 
Beevers 


The factual stories of ten appari- 
tions of the Blessed Virgin and 
an analysis of their message. For 
the first time in English the au- 
thor gives the full details of the 
happenings at La Salette, one of 
the least-known but most im- 
portant appearances of Our Lady. 
A selection of the Thomas More 


Book Club. Illustrated $3.25 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

VOL. Ill: Ockham to Suarez, by 

Frederick Copleston, S.J. 
This book covers the later Middle 
Ages and the early Renaissance. 
As in his previous volumes Fa- 
ther Copleston presents accurate 
accounts of all the philosophers 
in the period covered. $5.00 


PATROLOGY, VOL. Ii: The Ante- 

Nicene Literature after Irenaeus, 

by Rev. Johannes Quasten 
The first Patrology to appear 
originally in English. It makes 
available to the English reading 
public a solid, up-to-date intro- 
duction to early Christian litera- 
ture. Numerous excerpts of 
Patristic literature are quoted 
and particular stress is laid on 
the field of archeology and on 
the most recent critical editions 
issued by philologians. $5.00 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR EVERYONE, 

by Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M. 

Cap. 
This consideration of human 
activity begins with a study of 
vision and successive chapters 
treat of hearing and remember- 
ing, imagination and emotion, 
thinking and willing. In the last 
chapter the threads are drawn 
together and an attempt is made 
to deal with the problems of the 
soul and its destiny. $2.25 


WORKBOOK OF MEDICAL 

ETHICS, by John P. Kenay, O.P. 
Based on Principles of Medical 
Ethics, this workbook is intended 
as a study aid both for medical 
and nursing students. Contains 
review exercises, self-tests, ques- 
tions for class discussion. $2.00 


New Catalog available 
Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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THE INTERIOR 
CARMEL 


The Threefold Way of Love 
by John Wu 


"He draws heavily on the Gospels, 
on Christian writers ancient and mod- 
ern, on the Chinese sages. He shows 
us the three successive stages as indi- 
cated by Confucius, in the Psalms, in 
the Beatitudes, in the Mass, with such 
clarity and charm, such force and 
persuasiveness that one is induced to 
begin at once the work of purifica- 
tion, mortification, detachment which 
is the first step toward union with 
God. Here one of the great men of 
our age deals greatly with the 
greatest of subjects." 


—Father John S. Kennedy in 
The Catholic Light 


$3.25 from any bookstore 
There is a review of this book in the 


Trumpet. To get the Trumpet, free 
and postpaid, write to Agatha 
MacGill, 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 





Just Published 
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EtSYE MAHERN 


A delightful book by Elsye 
Mahern about her family of 
boys. 52 chapters. Illustrations 
by Paul A. Grout. 
$2.00 
At Your Bookstore or 
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trol of the discordant forces outside 
the home.” 

The author’s approach is dispassion- 
ate, providing a logical and thorough 
treatment of a subject that has in- 
numerable facets. Pages on children, 
the dissolution of marriage and its ef- 
fects on society and the individuals are 
worthy of recommendation. Regret- 
tably he misconstrues the Church’s 
spiritual purpose in the historical ex- 
tension of the Christian concept of 
marriage. 

Despite this, there is much to grati- 
fy Catholic readers, particularly the 
notations on the degree of solidarity 
achieved in Catholic families. 

Georce A. Woops 





Rev. Corne.ius A. ELLER, S.]., 
is in the Economics Depart- 
ment, LeMoyne College, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Rev. Gerarp S. SLoyAn teaches 
in the Department of Relig- 
ious Education at Catholic 
University. 








THE WORD 











“And now, to convince you that the 
Son of Man has authority to forgive 
sins while He is on earth (here He 
spoke to the palsied man), Rise up, 
take thy bed with thee, and go home. 
And he rose up” (Matt. 9:6, 7; Gospel 
for the 18th Sunday after Pentecost). 


The event narrated in this Sunday’s 
Gospel is one of those Gospel incidents 
which are instantly and completely 
satisfying. The brief, factual account 
given by St. Matthew may be com- 
plemented by certain vivid details as 
supplied by St. Mark. 

The incident is satisfving, first, be- 
cause of those four kindly, determined 
and ingenious fellows who did not 
hesitate to take part of the roof off a 
house. It can’t have been a quiet proc- 
ess; our Saviour, tranquilly pursuing 
His instruction amid the dust and the 
racket, is a model for me and all 
hypersensitive preachers of God's 
word. Then they daringly swung a 
sick man on a kind of carpet down 
through the opening to the floor in 
front of Christ. Those four stout fel- 
lows may be nameless, but they are 
timeless. They may be crude; but they 
are magnificent. For they embody a 
most appealing human quality, which 
alone will always prevent men from 
despairing of men: unselfish, resource- 
ful and highly practical devotion to 
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those in affliction. It is so good to 
read again of our Saviour’s admiration 
for these lovable house-wreckers. The 
Gospel says He helped the sick map 
as much because of the faith of his 
friends as for his own faith. 

The event is satisfying, too, because 
we see our Lord calling upon His 
divine power to heal the entire man; 
He heals wholly one who was wholly 
sick. Significantly, Christ ministers 
first to the soul. It is not to be thought 
that our Saviour merely seized the op. 
portunity presented by an unusual 
situation to precipitate a theological 
controversy. His utterly unfeeling 
enemies repeatedly used human be. 
ings in distress as pawns in their pro- 
tracted conflict with our Lord, but He 
always demonstrated His concern for 
the poor pawn even while He won the 
theological contest. Since in the pres. 
ent instance our Saviour healed a 
man’s soul before He healed the man’s 
body, we may be reasonably sure that 
that particular soul was at least as 
badly off as that particular body, and 
we may take it as highly likely that 
the much-afflicted victim was painfully 
aware of that fact. The words, “Thy 
sins are forgiven,” may have been 
considerably less surprising and more 
welcome to the palsied man in the 
hammock than to his sweating friends 
who were handling the ropes. 

Finally, the incident is satisfying 
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because it involves a really crashing 
proof of our Saviour’s divinity, a proof 
delivered in a way which satisfies our 
human hunger for the solidly dramatic. 
Very few thaumaturges or faith-heal- 
ers will calmly announce in advance 
that the physical wonder which will 
immediately ensue will be the con- 
crete and visible proof of their spiritual 
claims. Such a technique does not 
recommend itself to the prudent cau- 
tion of most wonderworkers. Our 
divine Lord, who never had any il- 
jusion about the apologetic value of 
miracles for minds which were ob- 
stinately closed, performs this apol- 
ogetic wonder in the most casual way. 
Of course, Christ’s stubborn enemies, 
though silenced, were unconvinced; 
but we, as we read this Gospel nar- 
rative once more, are not only thrilled 
but convinced al] over again that the 
young Man who sits under an im- 
provised skylight, smiling up at the 
four happy, grinning faces outlined 
against the blue skv, is actually and 
truly the Lord of all and the Creator 
of all, the One who made bodies and 
souls and sky and all. It is pleasant to 
reflect that God is not only very con- 
vincing, but also very nice. 
Vincent P. McCornry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











ANNA RUSSELL’S LITTLE SHOW. 
There are severa] obvious flaws in the 
intimate revue that opened at The 
Vanderbilt on the first day of the 
theatrical year, only one of which is 
sufficiently important to be mentioned. 
Miss Russell holds the stage too often 
and too long. 

Although I did not clock the stage 
time of the dozen or so caprices in- 
cluded in the production, I have the 
impression that Miss Russell monop- 
olized not less than fifty per cent of 
the evening, leaving the other half to 
be divided among her associates. Miss 
Russell is a competent and versatile 
comedienne, with a robust style that 
is a refreshing novelty in a town that 
makes a fetish of spit-and-polish the- 
atre. It often happens in our imper- 
fect world, however, that we are sur- 
feited with too much of a good thing, 
as the small boy discovered when 
he was permitted to gorge himself 
on watermelon, or the ange] in 
The Green Pastures who exlaimed: 
“Lawd, this here is too much firma- 
ment!” There is just too much Miss 
Russell in her little show. 

Miss Russel]’s specialty is bur- 
lesquing various types of musical ar- 
tists, from grand-opera divas to music- 


hall singers. She has an almost 
uncanny knack of squeezing one more 
laugh out of ancient wheezes and 
getting a bang, or at least a fizzle, out 
of a dead firecracker. 

There was not quite enough, per- 
haps, of Paul Duke, an old-fashioned 
magician of the breed once common 
on the vaudeville stage but in recent 
years almost as rare as the dodo or as 
pink elephants at a reunion of Al- 
coholics Anonymous. Mr. Duke does 
some really amazing things with cards, 
lighted cigarettes and razor blades. 

The producers are Eastman Boomer 
and Arthur Klien, the latter doubling 
as director. Ralph Alswang is credited 
with lighting the scant scenery and 
few props used in the production. 
Miss Russell wrote the lyrics and com- 
posed the music, the latter compet- 
ently rendered by Jane Ashlock and 
Arthur Harris at two pianos. While 
Miss Russell herself would hardly call 
the show a rare theatrical delicacy, it 
is a pleasing appetizer for the more 
savory viands we hope will follow 
later in the season. 


CARNIVAL IN FLANDERS, men- 
tioned only to keep the record intact, 


was presented at the Century with 
Dolores Gray and John Raitt sparkling 
in the leading roles. 

The story was adapted for the stage 
by the veteran Preston Sturges, who 
also directed the production. Johnny 
Burke wrote the lyrics for the music 
supplied by James Van Heusen. Paula 
Stone and Mike Sloane were the pro- 
ducers. 

Oliver Smith designed the flexible 
and eve-filling settings, and Lucinda 
Ballard contributed gorgeous cos- 
tumes, all of which were consigned to 
storage after seven performances. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMs 











LITTLE BOY LOST is a tender, 
touching and truthful little film which 
has merit and appeal for everyone, in- 
cluding those not generally receptive 
to Bing Crosby’s brand of charm. It 
concerns a father’s search for the son 
he saw only as an infant. 


MISSALS to PRAY THE MASS 








a St. Mary 
Abbot O’Brien os 


Two ST. MARY MISSALS 


St. Mary 


SUNDAY MISSAL 
Prayers And Heritage 


St. Mary 
MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 


e Prepared by American Liturgists 

e Ideal Missal and Prayerbook 

e Inspiring—fosters living of religion in one’s daily life 

e Red and black printing throughout on strong Bible paper 


And Heritage 


St. Mary 


The Rt. Rev. Patrick M. 
O’Brien, O.S.B., Abbot 
of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Newark, N. J. Under his 
sponsorship and guid- 
ance the monks of St. 
Mary’s Abbey have gen- 
erously put forth their 
efforts toward making 
possible “St. Mary My 
Everyday Missal and 
Heritage”’ and “‘St. Mary 
Sunday Missal-Prayers 
and Heritage.” 


At 
BEN 





SUNDAY MISSAL 

Prayers And Heritage 

@ The Mass in English 

@ Prayers and Devotions 

@ Presents Bible, Liturgy 
and Catechism 

@ The Church in America 

@ Illustrated. Clear, large, 
easy-to-read type 

@ For all ages, 9 years and up 

BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 384 

Pages, Pocket Size 314”x5%4” 

Flexboard 55¢ e Kivar 75¢ « 

DeLuxe 1.50 « Leather 3.50 


MY EVERYDAY MISSAL 
And Heritage 

@ The Mass in English for 
Every Day. Psalm parts in 
Latin-English 

@ Confraternity Version, 
Epistles and Gospels 

@ Wealth of Prayers and 
Devotions 

@ The Church History of 
each of the 48 States 

@ Attractive Illustrations 

BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS: 1382 

Pages, Pocket Size 4”x6%2”. 

Cloth 4.00. Gold Edge 7.50. 

Leather 9.50. 


your local bookstore or from 


ZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 


6-8 Barclay Street New York 8, N. Y. Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 
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ADVENTURE WITH A MISSIONARY: 
Don’t miss the fascinating true story of a 
Missionary, a brigantine and the Pacific 
—“The story of the Romance”—$3.50. 
Jesuit Mission Bureau, 51 East 83rd 
Street, New York 28. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergau and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations — 544”, 6”, 6%” and 7” — 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Free Samples. 
Mary Moore, Importer, Box 394 M, 
Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





“PRIESTLESS COUNTY FOR YEARS — 
NEEDS CHURCH NOW” 68 Catholics 
can’t do it alone. Please help. Rev. Cletus 
Gillson, St. Andrew’s Mission, London, 
Kentucky. 





ACCORDIONS 


FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 
The Vatican’s Choice 
Now! Offered to Students, Teachers, Professionals, 
ond Churck Groups—DIRECT at 





WHOLESALE PRICES 
Mostrated folder FREE—Write TODAY! 
Accordion Menvtacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. AMR, 2003 W. Chicage Ave., Chicago 22, I. 











The father (Crosby) was an Amer- 
ican correspondent in Paris whose 
French wife (Nicole Maurey) gave 
birth to a son just before the fall of 
France. In the ensuing confusion the 
reporter was evacuated with the Brit- 
ish troops at Dunkirk, but his efforts 
to get his wife and child out of the 
country were futile. Finally word 
came that the wife had been shot as a 
member of the Resistance. 

Finding the child after the war 
seemed an almost impossible task. The 
youngster had been passed from hand 
to hand in the underground move- 
ment, where identities were deliber- 
ately concealed. Orphaned at the age 
of two, he could hardly be counted 
on to recollect anything from his home 
life that would positively identify 
him among the many children with 
similar case histories. 

Scenarist-director George Seaton 
adapted this story (from a novel by 
Marghanita Laski) and filmed it in 
its actual backgrounds. It furnishes a 
sobering and salutary look at wartime 
and postwar French life which is all 
the more effective for being fitted 
naturally into the context of the 
father’s search. The picture also has 
a strikingly un-Hollywoodian appreci- 
ation for mixed human motives, a 
capacity to avoid the sentimental 
cliché and a fine supporting cast. The 
French players include Claude Dau- 
phin, Georgette Anys and Gabrielle 
Dorziat (as a blessedly unsaccharine 
Mother Superior). 

Its core and irresistible appeal, how- 
ever, lie in the scenes between Crosby 
and the woebegone small boy (Chris- 
tian Fourcade) who may or may not 
be his son. These are written with an 
insight and played with a deftness 
which make most movies about chil- 
dren intolerable by comparison. 

(Paramount) 


RETURN TO PARADISE is based on 
a story by James Michener, has a mu- 
sical score and theme song, d la “High 
Noon,” by Dmitri Tiomkin, was pho- 
tographed in Technicolor on location 
in Polynesia, and stars Gary Cooper, 
who at this stage of his career is in a 
position to choose his vehicles with 
care. Despite these impressive credits, 
it is no South Pacific or reasonable 
facsimile thereof, but rather an un- 
accountably silly and tedious movie. 
The tip-off in fact is given by the ex- 
tremely corny score, full of ominous 
piano arpeggios, which the gifted and 
perceptive Tiomkin composed for the 
occasion. It is a throwback to silent- 
era accompaniment but is entirely ap- 
propriate to the film, which is a sort 
of male Stella Dallas. 

The story is about a beachcombing 
type (Cooper) who lands on a Poly- 
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NOVEL 


By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J, 
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@ Judgment of a book 
and assessment of its ac- 
cord with moral princi- 
ples—if it is to be done 
in a Christian spirit- 
must be done in a spirit 
of fair play that will be 
both charitable and just 
—Justice both to the au- 
thor and the book- 
Praise can be fairly given 
while condemning what 
must be condemned. 


—Father Gardiner 
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nesian island just in time to lead the 
islanders in a revolt against the mis- 
guided, half-Puritan, half-Fascist, one- 
man rule of another white man 
(Barry Jones). His prestige estab- 
lished, the hero settles down with a 
native girl (Roberta Haynes) but re- 
fuses to marry her until it is too late 
and she is dying in childbirth. Filled 
with bitterness, he leaves the island 
to the care of the deposed dictator, 
who has inexplicably changed into a 
benevolent and unmeddlesome ob- 
server of the human condition. 

Fifteen years later, during World 
War II, Cooper returns to the island 
with the same suddenness with which 
he left it. This time he organizes the 
rescue of a crippled American bomber 
and, in the belated grip of paternal 
feeling, saves his daughter (Moira 
MacDonald) from making the same 
mistake her mother made. 

The story, enlivened occasionally by 
some attractive scenic effect, mean- 
ders through its heavily plotted course 
without ever making its characters’ 
motives clear, resolving its dubious 
viewpoint on religion vs. the purity 
of primitive paganism or, most sur- 
prising under the circumstances, giv- 
ing much insight into the manners 
and customs of its South Sea islanders. 

(United Artists) 
Morra WALSH 
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THE RECENT NEWS RAISED A 
question . . . Do the recording an- 
gels, notwithstanding their age-old 
contact with the human race, some- 
times encounter human __behavior- 
patterns which are outside their ex- 
perience? . . . If they do, last week 
may have been one of those rare his- 
torical periods which surprise the an- 
gels with strange, new specimens of 
human conduct . . . Strange figures 
loomed in the field of elementary edu- 
cation . . . In Locri, Sicily, a ninety- 
three-year-old man graduated from 
grade school . . . Strange alarms were 
sounded . . . In New York, firemen ex- 
tinguished a fire in a bathtub. .. New 
methods of rending apparel emerged 
... In Offenbach, Germany, a work- 
ingman’s pants exploded. Escaping gas 
had escaped up a trouser leg... As 
more and more hours and days ac- 
cumulated, events fell less and less 
into the run-of-the-mill category . . . 
Incredible situations took form . . 

In Ogden, Utah, a citizen, striving to 
publicize inflation perils, went from 
door to door trying to sell genuine one- 


dollar bills for sixty-five cents. Nobody 
would buy the bargain-priced notes. 
One housewife declared: “Just this 
morning my husband said that the dol- 
lar is only worth fifty-five cents today” 
. . » New types of allergies appeared 
. ». In Los Angeles, a doctor told a 
convention he has a patient who can- 
not touch money without getting a 
rash. The patient was ordered not to 
go near money . . . Doll-shy robbers 
made news .. . In Vigo, Spain, a char- 
acter broke into a house, crept through 
the darkness picking up objects as he 
went along. One of the objects, a talk- 
ing doll, screamed “Mama.” The char- 
acter dropped everything and fled... 
Public communications systems were 
demoralized . . . During a Racine, 
Wis., church service, the loud speakers 
began blaring forth a beer commercial, 
followed through with a sports show 
and a newscast. 


Throughout the week, the psychic 
waves set up by active human wills 
continued moving toward the record- 
ing angels . . . Lovers’ spats attracted 
attention . . . In Phoenix, Ariz., an 
engaged couple began quarreling in a 
restaurant. The man hit his sweetheart 
over the head with a sugar bow] and a 
cream container, missed with a ketch- 


up bottle. His sweetheart drew a gun, 
fired slugs through his ear and into his 
knee. As he slumped to the floor, she 
pistol-whipped his face. Hospitalized, 
he refused to sign a complaint against 
her. She commented: “I was awfully 
mad but I still love him.” . . . The 
couple plan to marry in three weeks. . . 
Close-knit families were glimpsed... 
In Mineola, L. I., a thief was caught 
breaking into a house. He told police: 
“I have one brother in Alcatraz right 
now and another brother in Sing Sing. 
I have four other brothers, who have 
all been in prison. My father and 
mother also served time. We are all 
burglars.” 


The recording angels do not decide a 
man’s eternal destiny .. . Neither does 
anybody else .. . Only the man himself 
decides that . . . The angels merely 
register accurately the man’s thoughts, 
words and deeds . . . These thoughts, 
words and deeds determine the kind 
of life he leads in Time, and that de- 
termines the kind of life he will lead 
in Eternity .. . Every man makes his 
own record . . . He stops making it at 
the moment of death . . . After his 
death, his record will stand forever 
just the way he made it while he was 
on the earth. Joun A. TOOMEY 
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PRAYERBOOK 











A Manual 
of Prayers 


Prepared and Enjoined by the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 








% Since 1889 the most accepted 
American Prayerbook. Prepared at 
the direction of the Bishops of the 
United States. Contains all the pray- 
ers and devotions enjoined for 
American use. The New LARGE TYPE 
EDITION contains the complete 
MISSAL for Sundays and Holy Days 
of Obligation, in a wide selection of 
Juxurious bindings. 


WHEN AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 
pe la dda 3 al. 


ASK FOR KENEDY PRAYER8OOKS + 





© The complete com- 
pendivm of prayers 
and ceremonies of 
the Church. 


© Complete explaaa- 
tion of each of the 
Sacraments. 

®@ Avoiloble ia LARGE 
TYPE ond THIN 
PAPER editions. 

@ Nine beautiful 
bindings from $2.75 
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Appeal from Leyte 


Epitor: His Excellency Bishop Lino 
Gonzaga of the Palo (Leyte) Diocese 
in the Philippines has asked me to try, 
during my brief visit to the United 
States, to interest some American sis- 
terhoods in undertaking educational 
work in his diocese. 

The Holy See has entrusted to this 
zealous and scholarly Filipino prelate 
the spiritual welfare of over one mil- 
lion Catholics on the large island of 
Leyte. During my twenty years in the 
Philippines, I have had the privilege of 
long acquaintance with him, and know 
well his situation. With only about 65 
priests (some of whom are old or 
sickly) and only 3 schools conducted 
by sisters, he is in desperate need of 
reinforcements and most anxious to 
obtain American sisters, and also 
priests, for his diocese. 

Anyone acquainted with the United 
States realizes that we have many 
regions here at home which need ad- 
ditional laborers in the vineyard. It is 
this situation, no doubt, which is pre- 
venting many of our ecclesiastical and 
religious superiors from allowing their 
American subjects to go to the foreign 
fields. 

On the other hand, the Church’s 
history, from the time of the apostles, 
is replete with examples of how her 
leaders have always been prodigal in 
sending missionaries to foreign fields, 
even though the home lands were not 
yet fully manned nor completely evan- 
gelized. And the religious societies 
which have been generous in sending 
members to the foreign missions have 
been richly rewarded by the Holy 
Spirit, who has multiplied vocations to 
their ranks as a blessing for their 
sacrifices. 

Those interested in further details 
about the needs of Leyte will please 
write to the undersigned. 

(Rev.) GEorcE J. WILLMANN, S.J. 

30 West 16th St., 

New York 11, N. Y. 


Defense of Coffee House 


Epitor: A letter by Brother Cormac 
Philip, F.S.C., in America for Sept. 5 
describes the Marycrest College Coffee 
House as “a kind of academic counter- 
part of the correspondence-course 
advertisements captioned ‘So You 
Thought You Couldn’t Write,’” de- 
scribes the literary productions of its 
members as “callow” and the members 
themselves as “pseudo-literary” and as 
“dangerously skilled barbarians,” and 
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the Marycrest English Department ag 
naive. 

Such judgments are not supplied by 
Miss Mary Lou Pitlick’s article ip 
America for Aug. 15. Nor does 
Brother Cormac Philip have first-hand 
knowledge either of Marycrest college 
or of its Coffee House. On what in- 
formation, then, is he basing his 
charges? 

The truth is as follows. The Coffee 
House bears not the slighest resem- 
blance to the correspondence courses 
referred to. The productions of its 
members are so regularly accepted by 
editors of Catholic and secular publi- 
cations that “callow” comes near being 
simply an indictment of the contem- 
porary press, and hence a little beside 
the point. 

Brother Cormac Philip implies 
(without substantiation) that Catholic 
colleges like Marycrest make no at- 
tempt to give us Christian humanists 
of genuine intellectuality, do not re- 
quire their students to discuss things 
other than their own literary work, 
and do not put anything into the stu- 
dent before getting anything out of 
him. This allegation neither needs nor 
merits discussion. 

My own knowledge of Marycrest 
College, its English Department and 
its Coffee House is first-hand and 
thorough; my not altogether inexpert 
judgment of them is the exact opposite 
of Brother Cormac Philip’s. 

WiLuiaM J. KERRIGAN 

Ottumwa, Iowa 


Appreciation 


Eprtor: I just want to express appre- 
ciation for the constructive and, I 
think, intelligent review by Rev. Rob- 
ert A. Graham, S.J., of my book Truth 
Is Our Weapon, which appears in the 
July 18 issue of AMERICA. 
Epwarp W. BarreETT 
New York, N. Y. 


(Mr. Barrett is the former Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 
Ep.) 


Satisfied customer 
Eprror: As the first year of my sub- 
scription to your very fine publication 
draws to an end, I want to express 
to you my appreciation of the work 
you are doing. 

I wish to renew my subscription- 
for three years. 

(S) Guennon A. KENNEDY JR. 
APO 216 New York 
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